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THE RELATION OF SCHILLER'S ETHICS TO KANT. 

A TTENTION has frequently been called to the fact that certain 
■^* leading features of Schiller's later thought appear more or 
less clearly revealed in the writings of his school period, and in cer- 
tain other works which may be broadly designated as pre-Kantian. 
The full significance of these writings for the solution of the vex- 
ing problem of the relation of Schiller to Kant has not, however, 
I think, been sufficiently recognized. A careful comparison of 
these early writings with those written under the Kantian influ- 
ence will reveal one fundamental motive running throughout 
them all : the stream of the poet's thought, we may say, was 
only clarified and deepened, rather than turned into other chan- 
nels, by contact with the Critical Philosophy. The one problem 
which seems to have been uppermost in his mind in the academic 
dissertations, 1 particularly, but also in some of the minor writ- 
ings both of the school period and afterwards, was to conciliate, 
as it were, the different factions or interests in human nature, and 
to offer some sort of mediating term by which the chasm which 
was supposed to exist between the natural and the spiritual 
might be spanned. This middle term he had in his metaphysical 
writings found to be a substance which partook in a way of the 
character of both the physical and the spiritual, — Mittelkraft, he 
called it, — a substance at once penetrable and impenetrable, and 
thus equally susceptible of being acted upon by the material world 
and of acting upon spirit. He came early to inquire into the 
comparative importance of the mind and the body, and, between 
the extreme ' idealists,' who regarded the body as only a prison- 
house of the spirit, checking its flight toward perfection, and the 
extreme ' materialists,' who treated knowledge and virtue as only 
a means to happiness, and who held that the whole perfection of 
man consists in " the amelioration and perfection of the body," 
Schiller was concerned to maintain an intermediate position ; and, 

1 Die Philosophic der Physiologic, 1779, and Ueber den Zusammenhang der tier- 
ishen Natur des Menschen mil seiner geistigen, 1780. 
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while holding spirit to be the higher term, he undertook to cham- 
pion the rights of that part of our nature which, as he thought, 
had been underrated, and to show, by appealing to the actual 
development both of the individual and of the race as a whole, 
" the great and real influence of the system of animal feelings 
upon the spiritual life." This great importance he found to con- 
sist not only in the biological function of the preservation of the 
organism in an unfavorable environment, but in the fact that it 
was through the influence of these same animal feelings and Im- 
pulses that man's spiritual nature is developed from its lowest 
and most primitive to its highest forms. Body, in short, is the 
indispensable companion of spirit in this present world : " Man 
has to be an animal before he can, like Newton, dare the flight 
through the universe." * Almost at the same time that we find 
Schiller seeking to mediate between the natural and the spiritual 
by the aid of the intermediate metaphysical agent, we have occa- 
sion to notice another attempt at this mediation by the forms of 
beauty. The problem here is the refinement of the primitive and 
merely natural instincts of the savage until they become the in- 
struments for the production of the noblest qualities of the human 
spirit. " Music softens the savage breast, beauty ennobles morals 
and taste, and art leads man to science and to virtue." 2 In the 
essay, Die Schaubuhne als eine moralische Anstalt betrachtet, some 
four years later, the aesthetic state is characterized as an interme- 
diate condition, a gentle harmony into which the tension due to 
the one-sided activity of our sensuous or our spiritual nature is 
resolved ; and we find the author insisting in a rather one-sided 
way on the pedagogical value of art, recommending it in the 
highest terms as an instrument of intellectual and moral educa- 
tion. It is in the contemplation of the forms of art that there is 
induced that happy condition in which the spiritual is mixed, as 
it were, with the natural, the former being humanized and soft- 
ened, the latter refined and spiritualized in the process. 

Having thus traced Schiller's rather persistent attempt to 
maintain an intermediate position between an extreme natural- 

1 Werke, Goedeke ed., Vol. I, p. 158. 
1 Ibid., p. 156. 
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ism, on the one hand, and a one-sided spiritualism, on the other, 
we are somewhat prepared to anticipate the attitude which he 
will finally assume toward the rigorism of the ethical system of 
Kant. That this attitude is one of independent criticism and 
that it marks an advance upon the Kantian position, that this 
advance, finally, consists in a fuller recognition of the desider- 
ative side of man's nature, — all this must be the broad result of 
an unbiassed reading of Schiller's later writings. The broad 
result : for when we come to determine precisely some special 
aspects of Schiller's moral doctrine, or attempt a definite formu- 
lation of his relation to Kant, the problem is by no means a 
simple one, and the reading of the different writings of the post- 
Kantian period yields no single or unambiguous result. Nor 
will the careful reading of the extensive literature which has 
been written on the Schiller-Kant problem help us materially. 
Writers of equal ability have arrived at the most diverse conclu- 
sions, from those who, like Drobisch 1 and Meurer, 2 maintain that 
there is no essential difference between Kant and Schiller at any 
point of the latter's development, to those who, like Griin, 3 and 
Kuno Fischer, 4 find a radical divergence between their views 
from the outset, — a divergence which results in the complete 
repudiation, on the part of Schiller, of the moral point of view, 
and in the substitution for this of a purely aesthetic ideal. 

The fundamental question at issue would seem to be, whether 
Schiller conceives the progress of human development as passing 
from the natural through the aesthetic to the moral stage ; that 
is, whether he conceives the aesthetic condition as one in which 
man is merely freed from the bonds of physical necessity, and 
thus made capable of realizing his moral ideals, or whether the 
progress is rather from the natural through the moral stage to 
that final condition in which man is not merely natural or 
merely moral, but in which every part of his nature will have its 
due. If we find that the question cannot be answered one way 

1 O. d. Slellung Schitters zur Kantischen Ethik, in Ber. u. d. Verh. d. k. sacks. 
Ges. d. Wiss., Leipzig, i860. 

2 Das Verhallnis der Schiller 'schen zur Kant' schen Ethik, Freiburg i. B., 1880. 
* F. Schiller als Mensch, Geschichtsschreiber, Denker u. Dichter, Leipzig, 1844. 

4 Schiller als Philosoph., 2 ed., Heidelberg, 1891-92. 
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or the other without qualification, the clear formulation of it will 
at least aid us in the reading of the passages, and in arriving 
at some sort of result. 

It is quite impossible to gain an adequate comprehension of 
Schiller's historical significance as an ethical thinker unless the 
poetic quality of his nature and his aesthetic point of view 
are clearly apprehended and constantly kept in view. This 
aesthetic interest, which manifested itself in the earliest meta- 
physical writings in the effort to harmonize various antitheses, 
reveals itself in the ethical writings in the two distinct judg- 
ments which Schiller passes upon human conduct, one from the 
point of view of morality, the other from that of the aesthetic 
observer. The double demand which Schiller invariably makes 
of an act or a character is grounded upon two fundamental traits 
running throughout his entire nature. There was in his make- 
up, to quote the words of Windelband, " that wonderful blend- 
ing of the artistic spirit in which lay his affinity with Goethe, and 
of the strenuous character in which he resembled Fichte, and 
which prepared him, as it did Fichte, for the understanding of 
Kant." l The deep vein of the heroic or Stoical in his nature 
was tempered and refined by close contact with the Greek spirit 
into which his study of classical literature had brought him ; and, 
while he always retained what seems to be almost an inspired 
enthusiasm for the morally heroic, he also developed that ex- 
quisite sensitiveness for the external shapes of beauty, a shock 
to which could not be atoned for by any act or situation, no 
matter how self-forgetful or sublime. The full recognition of 
this dualism in point of view will help to clear up those passages 
in which Schiller seems prepared to accept without qualification 
the Kantian position that the only proper motive for a moral act 
is respect for the moral law, but in which he is no less intent on 
demanding recognition for those inclinations without which, as 
he sometimes says, the character can perform isolated moral acts, 
but can never attain to complete moral perfection. Man, that is, 
has other than merely moral interests, and while for purposes of 
logical analysis we may separate man's moral interests from his 

1 Geschichte d. neueren Phil., Vol. II, p. 248. 
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aesthetic or other interests, and pass judgment on an action or a 
character first from one point of view and then from another, such 
a separation is never actually made in practice, and man has as 
much right to demand that an act shall satisfy his aesthetic sense 
as that it shall measure up to the ideals of morality. And his 
aesthetic sense is never satisfied, if the moral act is accomplished 
only after a severe conflict and at the sacrifice of a part of the 
entire nature. If such a struggle is inevitable, the sensitive ob- 
server, at least, has a right to demand that its ugly features and 
uncouth traces shall be hidden from his view. This two-fold 
attitude which the spectator may assume toward human conduct 
is clearly illustrated by the whole tenor of Schiller's writings, 
and is explicitly recognized in more than one place. Thus, in 
Anmut und Wurde, after describing the expression reason 
requires of the human features as belonging to a moral 
being, he goes on to say : " But man as phenomenon is at the 
same time an object of sense, and when the moral feeling is sat- 
isfied, the sesthetic sense will not consent to a sacrifice of its own 
interests ; the agreement with an idea must not lessen the beauty 
of the phenomenon. Thus, as much as reason demands an ex- 
pression of morality, just so persistently does the eye demand 
beauty. Inasmuch, then, as both these requirements, though 
made by two distinct judgments, address themselves to the same 
object, both the one and the other must be granted satisfaction 
by the same cause. The disposition of man which fits him best 
for fulfilling his mission as a moral being must also permit an 
expression that will be most advantageous to his beauty as a 
phenomenon. In other words, the aptitude of his moral activity 
ought to reveal itself by grace." l 

Another precaution may not be out of place here, and may 
save us from much unnecessary confusion. I have just alluded 
to the fact that under conditions the moral struggle will be inev- 
itable, and referred to the demand which the spectator may, even 
then, make of the agent in such a time of moral stress. Now a 
careful discrimination must always be made between those pas- 
sages in which Schiller speaks of an ideal which is suited to our 

1 Werie, Vol. X, pp. 92-3. 
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present state, and which the conditions, as they exist here and 
now, permit us to realize, and an ideal, on the other hand, which 
man may approximate more and more, but which, owing to the 
limitations of human nature, is forever beyond the possibility of 
complete attainment. The distinction will be supported later by 
reference to passages in point. It was thought necessary to call 
attention to it explicitly at the outset ; for only by keeping it 
clearly in mind can we hope to introduce some order and con- 
sistency into what may seem at first sight a hopeless confusion 
and a fundamental contradiction in Schiller's writings. 

The complete blending of moral and aesthetic interests, so 
characteristic of Schiller, is nowhere seen more clearly than in 
Anmut und Wurde, to the examination of which we must now 
address ourselves. Schiller was just fresh from his investigation 
into the nature of the beautiful, and had at length fixed upon 
" the objective principle upon which all taste is founded," and 
" about which Kant had racked his brain without success." 
Beauty, he announces to Korner, December, 1792, is nothing else 
than freedom -in- the-appearance. And in succeeding letters he 
attempts to apply his new discovery to an exposition of the rela- 
tion between the objects of beauty in nature and art, and the 
aesthetic observer. In order to be beautiful, the object must not 
appear to suffer any determination from without, but must con- 
vey, by its form, a suggestion of freedom. A law, indeed, there 
is ; but it is the law of the object's own nature, and each beauti- 
ful object thus represents, as it were, a kingdom of freedom. 

This theory he attempts to apply also to his favorite subject of 
morality. The concept of beauty is too general, however, when 
applied to the human being with his dual nature. We must here 
distinguish between fixed or architectonic beauty which man has 
in common with natural objects, and movable beauty, i. e., beauty 
of voluntary movements " which express some sentiment of the 
moral order." It is this beauty of movement, this graciousness of 
behavior, the outward expression of an inner harmony, that Schil- 
ler calls Anmut. It is a personal quality, may be acquired or 
forfeited, and if sympathetic, i. e., not directly aimed at, may be- 
come the truest test of character and moral worth. Architech- 
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tonic beauty does honor to the author of nature ; grace does 
honor to him who possesses it. The former is a gift, the latter a 
personal merit. So far Schiller has spoken of grace as a quality 
of movement, and has contrasted it with architectonic beauty, 
which is a product of necessity. But he goes on to modify his 
position in an interesting way, from our present point of view, and 
grants that features fixed and in repose may also possess grace. 
This he explains as due to the frequent repetition of graceful 
movements, as the durable traces of habitually beautiful conduct ; 
and since it represents the aptitude of the soul for beautiful 
feeling, even esteems it, of all the species of grace, the most 
precious. 1 

We are now fairly in possession of the critical apparatus with 
which Schiller met the Kantian morality, and when he goes 
further and states explicitly that, in order to have grace or 
beauty of conduct, no sort of restraint must be exerted either by 
the will or by passion, by spirit or by nature, one feels that the 
decisive word has been spoken, and that it needs only the moral 
to complete the tale. The action which is prompted solely by 
respect for the moral law is good as far as it goes ; and there are 
times when such action is demanded. But it does not fulfill the 
conditions which Kant himself demanded of moral activity, 
namely, that it shall be self-determined. One kind of slavery is 
as humiliating as another, and perfect freedom is found only when 
the act proceeds from the character of man in its entirety ; from 
a character in which reason and sense, inclination and law, are in 
harmony. The ideal moral organization is that in which nature 
is so thoroughly disciplined that it executes with ease and pre- 
cision those actions which, if it were not so disciplined, reason 
would, in its capacity as intelligence, be obliged to demand. 
Inclination to duty — that is the heart of Schiller's ethics, and 
the gist of his criticism of Kantian rigorism. 

Schiller is never tired of trying to enforce his favorite thought, 
and he repeats it in a variety of ways and with a number of 
telling illustrations. We can conceive of a three-fold relation, he 
says, in which the sensuous part of man's nature can stand to his 
reason. Man may either repress the demands of sense in order 

1 Cf. Werke, Vol. X, p. 79, note. 
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to live conformably to his reason, or he may subordinate the ra- 
tional phase of his being to the sensuous, and allow himself to be 
carried away, like other merely natural objects, by the stream of 
physical necessity ; or, finally, the inclinations may place them- 
selves in harmony with law, and man be one with himself. 1 The 
beauty of conduct of which we are in search is not found in the 
first case, for where the sensuous nature offers an obstinate resist- 
ance, it must be met by an equal effort on the part of spirit ; but 
under this stern discipline sensuousness will appear repressed, 
and the inner conflict will reveal itself outwardly by constraint. 
A condition of pure morality, then, cannot be favorable to beauty 
of action, which nature cannot produce except in so far as it is 
perfectly free. Still less do we find beauty of action in the 
second case. Whereas under the rule of reason the freedom of 
form was only restrained, here it is completely crushed by the 
brutal force of matter. Here the inner autonomy has vanished, 
and every external evidence of this autonomy is entirely effaced. 
" Man in this condition not only revolts the moral sense. . . . 
but the aesthetic sense also, which is not content with mere 
matter, but seeks true pleasure in form, will turn away from 
such a spectacle with disgust." "Of these two relations be- 
tween the moral nature of man and his physical nature, the 
first makes one think of a monarchy where the strict surveillance 
of the ruler restrains every spontaneous movement ; the second 
resembles an ochlocracy, in which the citizen, in refusing obedi- 
ence to his legitimate sovereign, finds he has liberty quite as little 
as the human features have beauty when the moral autonomy is 
suppressed. . . . Now, just as liberty is found between the ex- 
tremes of legal oppression and anarchy, so also one will find 
beauty between dignity, which bears witness to the domination 
exercised by mind, and voluptuousness, which reveals the dom- 
ination of instinct." 2 

The criticism of the Kantian morality with which Schiller fol- 
lows up the delineation of his own ideal of ' beautiful morality ' is 
characteristic, and shows in every line the great reverence which 
he has for the master, a reverence which doubtless kept him, at 

i Cf. Werke, Vol. X, pp. 95-6. 
l IHd., p. 97. 
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this time, from going the full extent of his convictions in his op- 
position to the Kantian rigorism. " In the moral philosophy of 
Kant," he says, " the idea of duty is expounded with a harshness 
which is enough to frighten away the Graces, and could easily 
tempt a feeble mind to seek for moral perfection in the somber 
paths of an ascetic and monkish life. However much the great 
philosopher may have endeavored to guard against this false in- 
terpretation, which must be repugnant more than all else to so 
cheerful and independent a mind, he has nevertheless given oc- 
casion for it, as it seems to me, by placing in such strict and harsh 
opposition the two principles which act upon the human will." * 
The meaning of Kant, Schiller thinks, is perfectly justifiable, and 
the conclusions which Kant reached were reached on purely ob- 
jective grounds ; it was only when he came to the exposition of 
the truths he had gained that he appears to have been " guided 
by more subjective maxims," which, Schiller believes, can be 
easily explained by the state of moral opinion and practice of his 
time. " He was the Draco of his time, because his time seemed 
to him as yet unworthy and unprepared for a Solon." 

But what have the children of the house done, he adds, that 
Kant should make provision only for the valets ? It is true, as 
Kant holds, that inclination is often an uncertain guide, and may 
prompt to evil as well as to good. But must we on that account 
reject it altogether ? " Because impure inclinations usurp the 
name of virtue, is that a reason why the disinterested feelings in 
the noblest heart should also be placed under suspicion ? . . 
Under this imperative of the law the pure will is under no less 
restraint than the depraved ; man is accused and humbled, and 
the law which ought to be the most sublime witness of our 
grandeur becomes the most crushing argument for our frailty. 
The law which man has imposed upon himself comes by this 
imperative form to have the aspect of a positive law from with- 
out, an appearance which is not entirely unjustified by the alleged 
radical tendency in human nature to act in opposition to it." 2 

1 Werke, Vol. X, p. 100. 

2 Cf. Ibid., pp. 101 f. The reference here is to Kant's doctrine of radical evil, 
developed in a paper with that caption published in the Berliner Monatsschrift, April, 
1792, and afterwards embodied in his Relig. innerhalb d. Grenzen. d. blessen 
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The question whether reason as such can supply a motive to 
action, — a question which has come in for so large a share of 
attention in modern ethical literature, and a discussion of which 
would seem to be of first importance in any discussion of the 
Kantian morality, — was not overlooked by Schiller, though he 
does not seem to have been sufficiently impressed with its im- 
portance to discuss it at length. The will, he remarks, stands in 
a more immediate relation to feeling than it does to cognition, 
and it would be in a bad plight if it had to appeal to pure reason 
in every case for guidance. At any rate, he is ready to suspect 
the man who can trust his instinct so little that he must bring it 
before the bar of the moral law on every occasion. The man 
whom we esteem most highly is the man who can surrender him- 
self to his impulse, and who need not be in constant fear of being 
led astray by it. That he can do this is evidence that the two 
principles of his nature have already attained that condition of 
harmony which is the seal of completed humanity, and which 
constitutes the beautiful soul.' 

It would seem from the doubt which Schiller casts upon the 
efficiency of abstract reason when compared with feeling to supply 
a motive for effective action, especially in times of moral emer- 
gency, that he proposed his ideal of disposition and character in 
the interests of objective morality, as well as in the interests of 
aesthetics. Just as that state, he says, is never secure which is 
based upon force rather than upon liberal principles, so morality is 
not secure so long as the triumph of one faction of man's nature 
depends upon the suppression of another. " It is only," he says 
in a rather striking passage, " when man's moral attitude results 
from the united action of the two principles, and thus becomes 
the expression of his entire humanity, when it becomes his sec- 
ond nature, — that it is secure. For as long as the spirit employs 
violence, so long must the instinct use force to resist it. The 
enemy who is only overpowered and cast down can rise again, 
but the enemy who is reconciled is truly vanquished." x 

Vernunft, published Easter, 1793. Schiller, it appears, had read advance sheets of 
this as early as February 28, 1793. Cf. Schiller's Briefwechsel mit Korner, Goedeke 
ed., Vol. Ill, pp. 42-3. 
1 Werke, Vol. X, p. loo. 
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As much, however, as Schiller is disposed to claim for the 
moral instinct and for ' beautiful conduct ' on behalf of objective 
morality and in the name of taste, he is never willing to allow 
that any moral worth attaches to them. On this point he and 
Kant are, verbally at least, in complete agreement. The phe- 
nomenal value of an act may therefore be in an inverse ratio to 
its moral value in the sense of Kant. Schiller maintains the 
Kantian distinction between legal and moral, the only difference 
being that, for reasons already adverted to, Schiller is inclined to 
rate legal conduct much more highly than Kant, from his more 
restricted point of view, was enabled to do. 

In thus waiving any claim to the value or merit ( Verdienst) of 
an act, when it appears as the result of natural inclination or a 
good disposition, and is judged independently of its material con- 
sequences, Schiller is no doubt justified by common usage. Just 
as we do not say that a man has merited or earned external pos- 
sessions or personal talents which have come to him by inheri- 
tance or as a gift of nature without any expenditure of energy on 
his part, so we do not attribute merit, or, to use a term with per- 
haps a still stricter signification and corresponding more nearly 
with the German Verdienst, we do not attribute ' desert ' to an ac- 
tion for the performance of which is required no expenditure of 
energy or sacrifice on the part of the agent. The double judg- 
ment which we pass on conduct : first, from the point of view of 
the sacrifice involved or the energy expended in its produc- 
tion ; second, from the point of view of its material consequences 
(a judgment which, as has been shown, may be still further com- 
plicated by aesthetic considerations), finds its parallel in economics, 
where an object is evaluated both on the basis of its utility and 
also on that of the cost of its production, or the effort expended or 
sacrifice made for it. It is on account of this constant association 
between sacrifice and meritorious action, that, by a common con- 
fusion of thought, what is a necessary means, or a constant con- 
comitant of the means, often comes to be regarded in the light of 
an end worthy of pursuit for its own sake ; and that any action, if 
only it involves sacrifice or effort, is assumed to have moral value. 
Thus fasting, as Simmel points out, 1 though originally adopted 
1 Cf. Einleitung in die Moralwissenscha/t, Vol. I, pp. 219 ff. 
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merely as a necessary means to spiritual ends, came as early as 
the time of Tertullian to possess an independent religious value, 
and self-denial and ascetic practices of all kinds, because recur- 
ring as the constant element in virtuous actions of the most vari- 
ous kinds, have often been regarded as highly meritorious. And 
when one reads Schiller's Wurde der Fratien, in which he con- 
trasts the unconscious grace of woman with the unruly and tem- 
pestuous temper of the sterner sex, one is reminded that the term 
virtuous, etymologically considered, is perhaps more significant, 
from the standpoint of the genesis of ethical concepts, than 
might at first thought be supposed. The conduct, at any rate, 
which is deemed virtuous, in the sense of meritorious, by the 
moral judgment of to-day, though not of course distinctively asso- 
ciated with man, is nevertheless that conduct which emerges, not 
from the harmonious disposition, but from that conflict of oppos- 
ing forces in which the manly or heroic traits of humanity find 
their completest manifestation. 

However much verbal agreement there may be between 
Schiller and Kant on the matter of ' morality ' and ' legality,' it 
is after all the difference between the two men that strikes the 
reader as important, and this difference, broadly stated, consists 
in the circumstance, as I conceive the matter, that Kant was in- 
terested almost exclusively in the ' morality ' of the act, while 
Schiller's interest lay primarily in its legality. Kant had regard 
for the subjective motive and the form ; Schiller, for the objective 
effect, the freedom and the life. The moral yields to the aesthetic 
ideal, the dutiful to the beautiful soul, submission to expression. 
While Kant had unbounded confidence in the power of reason, 
and was jealous of its prerogatives, Schiller was rather inclined to 
doubt the capacity of reason, considered in independence of the 
emotional nature, and had unlimited confidence, on the other 
hand, in the possibility of the education of feeling to the point 
where the will might surrender itself completely to its guidance, 
and have no occasion to fear for the consequences. It was the 
' children of the house ' whom Kant had neglected for the valets, 
those exquisite natures that have been purged of fierce passions 
and conflicting interests, whose quick and sensitive instincts shrink 
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from the coarse and unbeautiful in conduct, and furnish guidance 
through those complex moral situations whose finer points reason 
is unable to discern and law too cumbrous to decide ; for whom, 
in short, duty has become a grateful task, 

" Glad hearts ! without reproach or blot 
Who do thy work, and know it not : " 

it was these who, after all, came in for the largest share of Schil- 
ler's interest. 

It is the ' beautiful soul ' that the poet celebrates in a number 
of poems whose dash and finish bear witness to the enthusiasm 
with which he contemplated this ideal of his poetic nature. The 
complete blending of freedom and law is symbolized in the well- 
known poem Der Tanz, whose noble ease and smoothly flowing 
rhythm is itself the best illustration of the ideal it glorifies. The 
buoyant movement of the dance represents primarily the entire 
domain of the fine arts, in which submission to rule and glad 
freedom of expression are united as in the playful movements of 
the dance forms. And as in art we obey the law of nature with 
gladness, so also should it be in conduct, which, from one point 
of view, may be considered as one of the fine arts, and not the 
least noble. Perhaps the most significant of these poems, from a 
philosophical standpoint, though less perfect in workmanship than 
the little poem just mentioned, is Der Genius, at first called, per- 
haps more appropriately, Natur und Schule. Can knowledge 
only and the wooden systems, the question runs, lead to true 
peace ? Must I mistrust impulse, the law which nature herself 
has written in my bosom, unless it squares with the rule, " till 
the school's signet stamp the eternal scroll ? " The time, 
indeed, when feeling was a sufficient guide is gone ; nature now 
yields her truth only to the inquirer who seeks it with a pure 
heart. But the genius adds, if thou hast not lost thy guardian 
angel from thy side, if thy heart's childhood can yet rejoice in 
sweet instinct with its warning voice, then go hence in thy 
innocence : 

" Dich kann die Wissenschaft nichts lehren. Sie leme von dir ! 
Jenes Gesetz, das mit ehrnem Stab den straubenden lenket, 
Dir nicht gilt's. Was du thust, was dir gefallt, ist Gesetz . . ." 
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These thoughts are repeated in endless variety, and may be found 
in many places, both in the shorter poems and in the dramas. 
One or two of the Votive Tablets may be reproduced in conclusion : 

" (Jber das Herz zu siegen ist gross, ich verehre den Tapfern ; 
Aber wer durch sein Herz sieget, er gilt mir doch mehr." 

From the last poem Schiller wrote, Die Huldigung der Kunste : 

" Doch Schon'res find' ich nichts, wie lang ich wahle, 
Als in der schonen Form — die schone Seele." 

But this ideal of completed humanity, we learn from several 
explicit statements, is only a task, which is forever beyond the 
reach of perfect fulfillment. " It has indeed been prescribed to 
man," he says at the beginning of the second part of Anmut und 
Wurde, " to bring about a complete union of his two natures, and 
to form a harmonious whole, so as to be able to act with his 
entire humanity. But this beauty of character, this last fruit of 
humanity, is but an idea, to conform to which he can strive with 
constant vigilance, but to which he can with all his efforts never 
completely attain." Again, in the ^Esthetic Letters : " This recip- 
rocal relation between the two impulses [the material and the 
form impulse] is indeed only a task of reason, which man is able 
to accomplish only in the perfection of his being. It is, in the 
strictest signification of the term, the idea of his humanity, an 
infinite to which he can approach nearer and nearer in the progress 
of time, but without ever reaching it." ' 

The reason for this lies in the natural limitations of humanity 
incident to the dependence of his existence upon natural condi- 
tions. Nature, unwilling to entrust so momentous a matter as 
the preservation of the individual and the race to man's doubtful 
intelligence, provided him with an instinct which impels him, by an 
almost inevitable necessity, to avert those situations which threaten 
his existence, and to seek those which make for his preservation 
and well-being. And though it is the prerogative of man to rise 
superior to his momentary desires, yet in its own sphere feeling 
must always continue to hold powerful sway, and to demand the 
recognition even of reason. The possibility, therefore, of a con- 

1 Werke, Vol. X, p. 320. Cf. also Ibid., pp. 328-9, 413. 
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flict between the law of spirit and the law of nature is never entirely 
excluded. When, however, this conflict occurs, when nature takes 
the will by surprise, as it were, and tries to force it to give allegi- 
ance to her, the moral character must manifest itself by its resist- 
ance, and in order to keep from being restrained by instinct, must 
restrain instinct itself. In these cases beauty of action, which is 
impossible when inclination and law are thus at war, rises into 
grandeur or sublimity, and ' dignity ' is its expression in appear- 
ance. It is in these times of stress that the difference between 
merely temperamental conduct and beautiful conduct clearly 
reveals itself. In the merely temperamental character, in which 
inclination is on the side of duty because duty is accidentally on 
the side of inclination, the will will yield to the force brought to 
bear upon it by sense, and, if any sacrifice is to be made, it will 
itself be obliged to make it. The beautiful soul, on the other 
hand, which has merely entrusted sense, as it were, with the 
guidance of conduct, will take back this trust the moment nature 
seems inclined to betray it, and sense, as the lower term, must 
subordinate itself to reason. 

It is true that Schiller speaks at times as if the union of 
' Anmut ' and ' Wurde ' in the same person were the mark of human 
perfection, and as if he proposed this as the ideal of completed 
humanity. So in Anmut und Wurde : " If grace and dignity 
. . . were united in the same person, the expression of humanity 
would be completed in him : such a person would stand justified 
in the intelligible world and acquitted in the natural." 1 So also 
in Ueber das Erhaben 2 he speaks as if the development of the 
ability to act sublimely must be a part of aesthetic education, as 
well as the development of the capacity to act in accordance with 
the demands of taste. But the meaning we must attach to these 
passages, in the light of other and apparently contradictory utter- 
ances already noticed, is that along with the refinement of the 
natural instincts there must go such an education of the moral 
feelings that, if nature should at any time fail us, as it almost 
inevitably will at some time in human experience, we may still 

x Werke, Vol. X, p. 117. 
2 Ibid., pp. 229-30. 
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have recourse to the imperative of the moral law. It certainly 
cannot be the task of aesthetic education to bring about a ' com- 
plete union ' of man's dual nature, and at the same time to develop 
grace and dignity side by side ; and if Schiller speaks almost in 
the same breath of the complete fusion of man's natural and moral 
powers and of their due coordination as the mark of human per- 
fection, he must speak of human perfection in different senses. 
And this indeed he does, as has been pointed out. The differ- 
ence is that between an absolute ideal, a poet's dream, forever 
beyond the reach of realization in consequence of the limitations 
of our humanity, and an ideal, on the other hand, which lies 
within man's possibilities, and the attainment of which consti- 
tutes his highest trust. The difference between the ideal and 
the actual demand made upon humanity is clearly brought out 
by placing side by side the passages in the ^Esthetic Letters in 
which the author says that " man must learn to desire more nobly 
in order that he may have no need to act sublimely," and the 
passage in Votive Tablets to the effect that, if man cannot desire 
in accordance with the demands of beauty, he will nevertheless, 
as spirit, have it within his power to do what lies beyond the 
power of his humanity. 

The best poetic expression of this human ideal, as we may call 
it, is found in the poem, Die Fuhrer des Lebens, which, on account 
of its familiarity, does not perhaps need to be reproduced in this 
place. 

It would be an interesting task to follow Schiller through the 
details of his theory of aesthetic education, of the possibilities of 
which for human culture he entertained such an exalted opinion. 
But to do this would carry us beyond the range of our present 
purpose. 

Emil C. Wilm. 

Washburn College. 



